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THE PORTRAIT WORK OF JOHN W. ALEXANDER 4. Bv 
JOHN V. SEARS * Y 

Jwordly-wise critic of the past generation 
Henry T.Tuckerman,speaking of Williani 
Page, says, "Few modern artists of any 
nation have reached a higher point in fe, 
licitous work, few have gained such dis- 
tinction, and few have found both fame 
and fortune so precarious"; and, further 
he adds, that it is "the love of experiment* 
the desire to advance, to realize newtruths 
to achieve fresh triumphs that leads to this 

inequality." Page, after attaining the most 
brilliant success, came to his death in poverty and neglect, as if to j 
adorn the tale and point the moral offered byTuckerman, but, strange 
to relate, the "perversity' ' which he notes with regret in the career 
of Page, has been, despite warning and example, a characteristic of 
the brethren of the brush even to this end of the nineteenth century. 
The desire to advance, to realize new truths, is, it would seem, im- 
perative upon them, and prudent conservatism, still, as of old, fails 
to restrain the genius of the true artist from seeking new triumphs, 
William Page was a portrait painter, and it might be supposed that 
this narrow field would offer limited opportunities to the innovator, 
but he found scope and verge enough therein for the exercise of all 
his great gifts and rare accomplishments, and the same may be truly 
said of the artist who is in some sense his successor and the inheritor 
of his palette, John W. Alexander. No American artist since Page 
has used so broad a palette in portraiture, and none has shown ac- 
quaintance so thorough with all the resources of the color scale, or 
a hand so masterful in the use thereof. The elder of the two was, as 
intimated, an experimenter, and especially an experimenter in pig- | 
ments compounded, after the manner of the ancients, with his own 
hands, and some of his most brilliant successes have proved evan- 
escent, fading and changing as Turner's magic tints have faded and 
changed; but there are still extant abiding examples of his portrait- 
ure, marvels of opulent color, which Alexander might have produced, 
the like of which no man between has produced. Like his prototype, 
the junior artist is also an innovator, interested in unsolved problems, 
stimulated by the desire to advance, to realize new truths, to achieve 
fresh triumphs. More fortunate than his predecessor, he lives in an 
age when originality is not condemned on sight, and his ventures 
into fresh fields and pastures new can be made without costing the 
loss of public favor. Aforetime a portrait was a likeness painted with ( 
conventional accessories; the base of a Corinthian column, a curtain 
draped to reveal a bit of landscape in the background, or whatever 
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the fashion of the period dictated. By these signs we knew the paint*- ^ 

ingto be a portrait; without them the artist's patron would not have T I ? E POR " 

felt satisfied as to getting the proper eq^&alentfpr his money; Today T^J? WORK 

we are more intelligent and more liberal. We do not insiat on the OF J OHN w - 

pillar and curtain, and we rather pride. ourselves on recognizing ar* ALEX ANDER 

tistic ways and the ends they lead to withoutsign-boards at the cross 

roads. We still have our conventions, however, and f ashion$; thojigfa 

ever changing, are ever with us. By following the Ja§hions;Qfi his time 

Mr. Alexander might have scpred.a triumph whipfo if-not:new,-would 

have been easy and assui^&^ithth^ 

elected to depart from the beaten pattis* to gp : feis $w# >v&y * %Q work 

out his own destiny. His declaration 

less courageous because followed fey!S?£^^^ 

promptly enough by the road he lai^ppl^ 

no precedent to assure him of aliaBI^ t i^5>i§iq & su iumn ibntts-cj js 

When Mr. Alexander ,.xn^^Le- bi^ d^j^^nj[ : '|}]^ v £y^pip^4« M^rfhftlg- 
hibition of 1893, his five contribute aqc;prded 

favorable positions on the line. This marked ^ 
followed by his electa as a ^ 

been in Paris b^ ahoi^ W&& glWQ 

not so much jto ^ti^wi&n^ ;5%£or hj^-i^em^ricabtlg 

work. That wa^s, a signal ^istiriqtiqn, specially as giy$*i iix^e^gapitsl 
of the artistic worl^ 

noticeably dpnwn^ration pqc^ Jhe §xt? 

istto be not without honor in^his own ^TOuntry^ The Pennsylvania 
Academy of ; Ifin£ Arts inyited^him to ^ake^a,^ed^^oUqctipn:q£ his 
works for the sixty-fifth annual exhibition of th^tin^^ 
in December, 1895. Accepting that tender* ^ 
of twenty-four example^ 

of subjects and ranging from a tablet-study to 'a lif § sizef gll7lepgtl^. 
This was unquestionably the most important ahdUmo^sfr 4isfinguished 
portrait exhibition ever made by any one artist in America. It formed 
one of the most attractive features of anexceptionailyattractiye. ex- 
hibition, and commanded the attention qf artists and connoisseurs far 
andwide. • , i, • , \; . ^ 

These incidents are mentioned by way of illustration, not wijth any 
idea of making a record of Mr. Alexander's career. Similarly, .refer- 
ence may be made to one or two characteristics of his work, not to 
describe his style, but to afford some suggestion as to his position as 
an artist. One of the most striking of these characteristics is his pos- 
session of a rare heritage of freedom. Such liberty as he enjoys is 
sometimes acquired by the enfranchisement of toil. But Mr. Alexander 
must have been born a freeman. He is under no bonds to conven- 
tionality; he is never timid before his subject and never afraid of 
technical difficulties. He attacks any problem of light and shade, of 
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THE POR- composition, or of color, not to say with perfect confidence, butwirt, 

TRAIT WORK out the least hesitation, strong in the simple determination to mash* 
OF JOHN W. what is before him as far as possible. And he goes very far; not al 
ways to full success, but always to the demonstration of a sincere 
purpose and of a high degree of technical skill. 

In the group exhibit above referred to were several male portraits 
and in these the artist seems to speak with direct and vigorous sir* 
plicity. He is a close and accurate observer with a faculty for diviiu 
ing the character and personality of the sitter, and in his delineation 
he puts on the canvas a straightforward record, not only of what he 
sees, but of what he understands, conveying a convincing impression 
of truth and vitality. In his pictures of women shown in this exhibit 
another peculiarity is evinced which it is fair to assume is charac- 
teristic of the painter. He is apparently influenced by the idea that 
a portrait must be a picture, a pleasing canvas to look upon beside 
being an eyes, nose, and mouth likeness. With this idea he is dis- 
posed to render the figure at full length, thereby gaining opportuni. 
ties for picturesque effects from the taille of the subject and from the 
arrangement of draperies. In these pictures he seems to be mainly 
concerned with a certain decorative quality, a composition of free 
sweeping lines made by graceful draperies, a color scheme harmoni- 
ous and agreeable but often daringly original, or a pose unconven- 
tional and graceful, it may be, but in any event contributing to the 
effect of the ensemble. It is in these works that he shows the most 
marked skill in suggesting textures and fabrics, and it is the rendition 
of color, of surfaces, and of masses arranged for a purpose, rather 
than the study of expression or individuality, that dominates his work. 
That this is not always the case is witnessed by the life size full-length 
portrait of a lady in a marvelous robe of silk or satin which has the 
sheen of a peacock's plumage. While the attention is at first held by 
the masterly handling of the shimmering iridescent fabric, on closer 
examination the face and head are found to be most seriously treated, 
the bright alert expression of the countenance suggesting the inter- 
esting character of a woman of wit and intelligence. In another ex- 
ample, a seated half-length figure of a lady with a face in profile; 
ability is also shown to delineate character in women as well as men. 
But in the main, judging by the group exhibit here considered, the. 
rendition of an effective and daring arrangement of color and of bold 
striking lines and curves is too tempting to be subordinated to the 
commonplace of portraiture. Indeed, the commonplace is an un- 
known quantity in Mr. Alexander's work, and in the simplest things 
he does as well as in his most elaborate productions he never fails 
to prove his distinct originality. 
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